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SCHOOL  GROUND  IMPROVEMENT  ON  ARBOR  DAY 

There  are  stumps  of  different  kinds  to  be  uprooted  in  making  progress  in  education.  This  kind 
is  one  of  the  easiest  to  remove.  It  was  located  on  the  playground  of  a  Haliburtop  School,  The  teacher 
planned  a  school  improvement  campaign  for  Arbor  Day,  and  a  good  neighbor,  who  owned  a  stumping 
machine,  did  this  work  as  his  share. 
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AGRICULTURE  FIRST 


The  first  attention  should  be  paid  to  that 
which  is  in  accordance  with  nature ;  but  by 
nature  agriculture  is  first,  next  come  all 
those  things  which  are  derived  from  the  earth, 
such  as  mining  and  other  arts  of  like  kind. 

But  agriculture  should  be  ranked  first  be¬ 
cause  it  is  just ;  for  it  does  not  derive  its 
profits  from  men,  either  with  their  consent, 
like  petty  traffic  and  the  mercenary  arts,  or 
without  their  consent,  like  the  arts  which 
pertain  to  war. 

Further,  also,  agriculture  is  natural,  for 
naturally  every  existing  thing  derives  its 
nourishment!  from  its  mother,  and  so  con= 
sequently  men  derive  it  from  the  earth. 

Moreover,  it  contributes  much  towards 
fortitude ;  for  it  does  not  make  the  body  un= 
serviceable,  like  the  illiberal  arts,  but  renders 
it  fit  to  live  and  labour  in  the  open  air,  and 
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to  run  the  risks  of  war  against  assailants. 
For  husbandmen  are  the  only  persons  whose 
possessions  lie  outside  of  the  city  walls. 

ARISTOTLE  THE  STAGIRITE,  84=22  B.C. 

From  his  Economics,  Book  1,  Chap.  II. 

RURAL  MANHOOD,  January,  1912. 


I— ARBOR  DAY  AT  SHETLAND  SCHOOL, 

MAY  3,  1912 


The  boys  and  girls  of  S.S.  No.  1  Euphemia  Tp.,  Lambton  Co., 
who  celebrated  Arbor  Day  in  gardening,  tree-planting 
and  house-cleaning.  Albert  H.  Rush,  Teacher. 


The  following  account  of  the  co-operation  in  school  improve¬ 
ment  between  teacher  and  Women’s  Institute  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  many.  This  same  kind  of  good  work  has  been  under¬ 
taken  and  is  being  undertaken  in  many  parts  of  the  Province. 


“  Circumstances  seemed  to  work  towards  school  improvement  and  the 
introduction  of  agriculture  at  our  school  this  year.  In  the  fall  of  1911 
Inspector  McDougall  gave  an  interesting  address  on  these  matters,  with 
the  result  that  the  Women’s  Institute  at  Shetland  became  very  much  in¬ 
terested  and  appointed  a  committee  to  assist  us  on  Arbor  Day.  I  here 
encountered  a  slight  difficulty  which  may  be  preventing  other  Institutes 
from  assisting  teachers  in  this  work,  namely,  a  hesitancy  about  infringing 
on  the  rights  of  the  teacher.  I  assured  them,  however,  that  there  was 
no  likehood  of  misunderstanding,  and  welcomed  any  help  or  advice  they 
could  give. 

“  Before  Arbor  Day  arrived,  we  had  our  garden  plowed,  the  flower 
borders  and  two  circular  flower  beds  in  front  of  the  school  dug  and  pre¬ 
pared  with  earth  from  the  woods.  We  had  five  window  boxes  ready  also ; 
these  were  made  and  painted  by  the  boys  and  myself  after  four  o’clock 
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iii  the  local  planing  mill.  The  boxes  have  a  hook  on  each  end  to  fasten 
them  in  the  windows.  The  expense  was  borne  by  the  Women’s  Institute, 
which  also  furnished  the  seeds. 

((  On  Arbor  Day  the  boys  brought  three  wheel-barrows  and  about 
twenty-five  spades,  hoes  and  rakes.  The  girls  brought  flower  seeds  and 
rooted  cuttings.  We  had  school  during  the  forenoon,  but  the  girls  washed 
the  desks  and  windows  and  dusted  the  pictures  at  recess  and  noon.  In  the 
afternoon  the  ladies  arrived,  bringing  with  them  provisions  for  a  picnic 
and  candy  and  taffy  as  extra  incentives  for  work.  I  gave  them  charge 
of  the  planting  of  the  flower  seeds  and  plants.  In  the  borders  along  the 
woodshed  and  fence  Sweet  Peas,  Scarlet  Runners,  Climbing  Nasturtiums 
and  Morning  Glories  were  planted.  The  circular  flower  beds  were  planted 
with  Asters,  Pinks  and  Verbenas;  one  of  these  was  placed  in  the  care  of 
the  girls,  and  the  other  in  the  care  of  the  boys ;  the  girls  winning  the  prize 
in  the  fall  for  the  best  bed. 

“  During  this  time  the  boys  and  I  were  preparing  the  garden,  some 
using  spades  and  others  following  with  hoes  and  rakes.  We  then  got  the 
classes  together,  and,  after  marking  out  the  plots,  put  in  most  of  the 
seed  sent  from  the  Agricultural  College  for  the  experiments.  The  chil¬ 
dren’s  individual  plots  were  not  sown  until  the  next  week. 

“  When  the  garden  work  was  finished  we  sat  down  on  the  grass  near 
the  garden  and  ate  our  refreshments.  After  this  came  the  patriotic  part 
of  the  occasion.  One  of  the  boys  had  brought  a  small  tree  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  left  it  well  protected  in  the  shade.  During  the  afternoon  a  hole 
had  been  dug  and  the  tree  trimmed.  The  tree  was  now  solemnly  placed 
in  position,  earth  filled  in  and  tramped  around  it,  while  the  school  sang 
<{  The  Maple  Leaf  Forever.”  At  5.20  o’clock  we  dispersed  after  the 
pleasantest  Arbor  Day  we  ever  had. 

“  February  26,  1913.  Albekt  H.  Rush.” 


II.— THE  BELLEVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
WOMEN’S  INSTITUTE 


Belleville  High  School. 
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Here  is  another  account  of  close  co-operation  between  school 
and  home.  The  work  was  commenced  in  1911  by  Miss  Guest, 
who  has  kindly  prepared  a  brief  outline  of  the  organization.  Prin¬ 
cipal  MacLaurin  says  of  it:  “I  think  it  is  a  splendid  movement, 
and  in  our  school  it  has  been  of  great  value.  I  consider  it  a 
movement  well  worth  while,  and  would  be  pleased  to  see  it  become 
firmly  established  in  our  schools  throughout  the  country.” 


Origin. — The  Belleville  H.  S.  W.  I.  was  organized  in  March,  1911,  by 
the  teachers  and  mothers  connected  with  the  High  School.  Later  the 
public  school  mothers  asked  to  be  taken  in  also  and  its  scope  was  enlarged. 
Anyone  interested  may  now  become  a  member.  The  annual  fee  is  25 
cents. 


Object. — Its  object  was  to  bring  the  home  and  school  into  closer 
touch  with  and  better  understanding  of  one  another  by  meeting  once  a 
month  in  the  school ,  thus  making  the  school  the  social  centre  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  Further,  it  was  meant  to  educate  public  opinion  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  home  to  a  more  intelligent  and  progressive  attitude  with 
regard  to  educational  advancement  in  the  city,  to  see  school  conditions  at 
first  hand,  and  to  attain  co-operation  in  forward  movements.  It  aimed 
also  to  carry  on,  in  some  slight  degree,  scientific  child  study,  and  to 
co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Education  in  its  own  work. 


Work. — (a)  Once  a  year,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  the 
High  School  Principal  places  his  policy,  aims  and  methods  before  the  mem¬ 
bers,  so  that  they  may  understandingly  co-operate,  (b)  A  child-study 
class,  led  by  a  teacher  or  mother,  is  conducted  for  15  or  20  minutes  at 
each  meeting.  These  are  held  at  4  p.m.  (c)  Talks  are  given  by  men  and 
women  who  are  authorities  in  the  line  of  their  work,  such  as  home-mak¬ 
ing,  medicine,  nursing,  civic  improvement,  play  grounds,  etc.  Business 
men  and  practical  housekeepers  have  a  place  on  the  programme  as  well. 
(d)  The  mothers  of  the  Women’s  Institute  have  for  the  past  two  summers 
carried  out  most  successfully  a  Supervised  Playground  for  the  children  in 
vacation  time  with  an  attendance  running  from  400  to  900  children.  They 
are  now  about  to  push  the  establishment  of  Domestic  Science  in  the  Hig  i 
School,  and  have  done  considerable  to  get  a  cleaner  and  better  kept  schoo  . 
One  of  the  most  marked. things  is  the  increasingly  friendly  attitude  ot  the 

homes  to  the  teachers  and  their  work. 


Organization. — There  are  decided  advantages  in  being  organized  as 
a  Women’s  Institute.  There  is  the  advantage  of  belonging  to  a  large  and 
increasingly  powerful  organization  with  government  support  behind  it,  am 
there  is  also  the  advantage  of  having  a  broad  outlook— the  provincial  ou  - 
look — for  Home,  School  and  Community. 


Nov.  29,  1912. 


Miss  E.  J.  Guest,  M.A. 
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III.— A  SUMMER  HOUSE  FOR  THE  SCHOOL 


School  and  Garden  House  at  S.S.  No  15  Blanshard'Tp., Perth  Co. 

The  picture  was  taken  on  June  28th,  1912,  when  visitors  were  present  for  the 

Field  Day. 


As  a  finishing  touch  in  school  improvement  the  building  of 
a  summer  house  may  well  be  included.  It  may  be  found  useful 
for  storing  garden  tools,  as  well  as  for  the  girls’  play  house ;  some 
of  the  class  work  might  be  carried  out  in  it  in  the  warm  sum¬ 
mer  day  also.  With  vines  growing  over  it  and  flowers  blooming 
about  it,  it  will  help  to  make  the  school  attractive  to  old  and  young 
alike.  When  the  work  is  done  by  the  pupils,  as  in  this  case,  there 
is  good  training  in  co-operation  for  community  service,  as  well  as 
real,  serviceable  manual  training.  In  some  of  the  states  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  “bush  houses/’  as  they  are  called,  are  very  common  at  the 
schools.  The  account  of  the  undertaking  is  given  by  the  teacher. 


“  The  material  for  the  summer  house  was  purchased  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  a  box  social  and  of  a  gate-admission  on  Field  Day.  The  trustees 
hauled  the  lumber  and  bought  enough  dark  green  and  white  paint  to  cover 
it  with  two  coats.  The  total  cost  was  not  over  thirty  dollars. 

“  The  building  was  erected  by  the  pupils  and  teacher  without  any  out¬ 
side  aid.  A  place  beside  the  flag-pole  was  chosen  for  the  site.  The  pupils- 
brought  the  necessary  tools  from  home,  each  being  responsible  for  his  own 
saw,  hammer  or  square.  We  had  the  ‘  raising  ’  on  Arbor  Day.  The  ‘  Wild¬ 
wood  Wolves’  (Wildwood  is  the  name  of  a  postoffice  in  the  neighborhood) 
showed  themselves  good  carpenters  as  well  as  football  players.  The  put¬ 
ting  on  of  lattice,  roof,  and  paint  was  done  at  intermissions  until  all  was 
complete.  The  roof  and  sides  were  painted  green  and  the  window  and 
door  trimmings  white.  There  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  building 
of  the  house.  Virginia  Creepers  planted  on  Arbor  Day  had  grown  to  the 
roof  by  September. 

Miss  N.  J.  Soul.” 


“  Clarksburg,  March  11,  1913. 
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IV. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT  AND  ARBOR  DAY 


Schools  with  such  unattractive  wood-shed  entrances,  or  such  bare  outhouses, 
should  have  no  place  in  Ontario!  Every  well-to-do  community 
can  easily  have  better  than  this! 

1.  Take  Stock. — Before  satisfactory  progress  in  school  improvement 
can  be  made,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  present  condition  of  affairs. 
In  investigating  the  schoohs  present  standing,  the  following  inquiries 
might  be  made:  (a)  Has  the  improvement  of  the  school  kept  pace  ivith 
the  improvement  of  the  neighborhood,  or  does  the  community  at  large 
say,  “  It  was  good  enough  for  me  when  I  was  a  child,  and  it  is  good  enough 
for  my  children  now?,?  ( b )  Are  the  school  house  and  grounds  as.  good  as 
those  of  the  average  home  of  the  section?  Should  not  the  school  sur¬ 
roundings,  where  children  spend  eight  of  the  most  impressionable  years  of 
their  lives,  be  just  as  elevating  as  the  best  home?  (c)  What  mistakes  have 
been  made  in  the  past  that  can  still  be  remedied?  Is  it  too  late  to  mend? 
If  the  site  selected  was  a  poor  one,  what  can  be  done  now  to  make  it  better  ? 
If  there  was  insufficient  ground  secured  at  first,  how  can  we  enlarge  the 
grounds  ?  If  mistakes  were  made  in  tree-planting  or  the  location  of  build¬ 
ings,  is  it  not  possible  to  remedy  matters  or  start  over  again?  If  people 
have  been  allowed  to  become  indifferent  in  regard  to  school  affairs,  how 
can  a  new  interest  be  created? 


2.  Adopt  a  Policy. — If  investigation  should  show  that  the  local  school 
cannot  be  credited  with  having  been  progressive,  and  that  it  falls  short 
of  reflecting  the  best  things  in  the  neighborhood,  there  is  need  for  a  change. 
The  new  policy  should  adopt  as  one  of  its  mottoes,  “Nothing  less  than  the 
best  possible  school  in  every  respect  for  the  people  and  the  children  of 
the  people  of  this  neighborhood .** 

3.  Get  Acquainted  with  the  Department  of  Education’s  Ideas  of 
Improvements.  — In  1908  the  Department  published  Improvement  of 
School  Grounds ,  and  in  1909  Plans  for  Rural  School  Buildings.  These 
publications  were  sent  to  every  school  and  may  be  available  for  reference 
still.  It  will  be  difficult  to  get  anywhere  better  information  regarding  the 
planning  of  school  buildings,  and  the  heating,  lighting,  ventilating  and 
painting  of  them;  nor  better  suggestions  for  laying  out  lawns  and  gardens 
or  planting  trees  and  shrubbery.  Teachers  and  trustees  should  be 
acquainted  with  these  publications. 
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S.  S.  No.  12,  Dereham  Tp.,  Brownsville,  Oxford  Co. 

The  site  of  this  new  school  consists  of  two  acres  of  splendid  land.  In 
addition  the  local  Young  People’s  Improvement  Society  has  been  planning  to 
purchase  two  additional  acres  alongside  the  school  grounds  for  park  purposes; 
for  this  funds  have  been  raised  by  means  of  a  bazaar  and-  a  skating  rink. 

» 

4.  Commence  an  Agitation  for  Enlarged  School  Grounds. — In 

several  places-  in  Ontario,  Trustees  have  recently  enlarged  the  local  school 
grounds  and  the  matter  is  discussed  frequently  at  the  meetings  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees’  Associations.  This  seems  to  be  a  general  movement.  The  cities  feel 
the  need  most,  but  country  places  are  awakened  to  the  necessity  also ;  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  in  1910,  one-eighth  of  all  the  schools  were  reported  to 
have  two  acres  or  more;  in  Kansas  there  is  a  propaganda  afoot  for  enlarged 
grounds. 

"It  ought  to  be  possible  to  convince  the  patrons  of  every  district  that 
a  single  acre  of  land  is  not  sufficient  ground  upon  which  to  grow  big,  bright, 
broad-minded  boys  and  girls ;  that  two  or  three,  or  four  acres  of  land,  well- 
planned  as  to  baseball  diamond,  basketball  court,  and  a  good,  free  run  for 
dare-base  and  pull-away,  are  giving  the  State  and  the  world  better  results 
than  though  they  were  devoted  to  corn  and  alfalfa.  This,  I  believe,  is  the 
first  problem  of  great  magnitude — to  get  the  ground — and  it  must  be 
considered.  Children  must  play.  The  noon  hour,  when  they  eat  five 
minutes  and  play  fifty-five  minutes,  is  all-important  in  a  child’s  life.”- — 
Kansas  School  Improvement  Bulletin. 

i 

With  two  or  three  acres  of  land,  every  country  school  could  provide 
suitable  recreation  grounds  for  everybody — old  and  young,  man  and  wo¬ 
man — in  the  neighborhood;  it  could  have  adequate  room  for  a  school  garden 
in  which  experimental  work  of  some  magnitude  could  be  carried  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  locality;  it  could  establish  a  school  forest  or  arbor¬ 
etum  in  which  all  possible  species  of  trees  could  be  grown,  and  in  the 
shade  of  which  the  school  picnics  might  be  held.  In  the  years  to  come  the 
increased  acreage  would  permit  of  growth — always  a  sign  of  life. 
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5.  Plan  for  Playground  Equipment. — The  regulations  require  one 
.  *  acre  of  land  to  be  provided  for  school  grounds  unless  exceptional  conditions 
prevail.  But  ground  alone,  without  equipment  for  play,  is  somewhat  like  a 
school  without  blackboards  and  maps.  Three  classes  of  pupils  are  to  be 
considered  in  this  side  of  school  life:  the  older  boys  need  a  suitable  place 
for  such  games  as  baseball  and  football ;  the  older  girls  should  have  a  suit¬ 
able  place  for  basketball,  croquet  or  other  games,  and  the  smaller  children 
might  reasonably  be  provided  with  a  teeter,  swing  and  sand  pile.  A  “  giant- 
stride  ”  is  a  very  popular  equipment  usable  by  large  and  small  pupils.  The 
provision  of  such  equipment  will  not  require  a  great  expenditure,  and  funds 
may  be  readily  arranged  for  by  private  subscriptions  or  school  concert. 
Good,  substantial  equipment  should  be  bought. 

A  school  well  equipped  for  play  will  not  only  be  more  attractive  to 
children  and  help  to  solve  the  irregular  attendance  and  truancy  problems, 
but  will  attract  older  people  also  and  tend  to  become  a  real  neighborhood 
school. 


Public  School,  Mildmay,  Bruce  Co. 

The  boys  at  this  school  are  provided  with  a  good,  level  playground. 
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6.  Arrange  for  Good  Fences  and  Gates. — One  of  the  chief  hin¬ 
drances  to  better  school  grounds  is  poor  fences  and  gates.  With  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  manufacture  of  woven  wire  fencing,  there  is  little  difficulty 
now  in  securing  and  keeping  up  good  protection  to  the  school  grounds.  If 
great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  keeping  out*  stray  animals  a  gate  arranged 
as  shown  in  the  diagram  will  be  found  satisfactory ;  it  is  in 
use  in  several  of  our  schools.  Fencing  that  will  keep  out 
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poultry  should  be  chosen  for  the  fences  on  the  sides  and  at 
.the  back.  For  experimental  plots  in  the  garden  temporary 
protection  made  from  chicken  netting  should  be  put  up  if 
necessity  arises.  Where  there  is  no  possible  danger  of  stray 
cattle  on  the  roads,  perhaps  an  open  front  without  a  fence  will  make  for 
the  greatest  attractiveness.  At  any  rate  the  front  fence  should  not  be  any 
higher  than  is  necessary;  it  should  be  neat  and  strong  rather  than  fancy 
and  flimsy;  the  posts  should  be  uniform  and,  if  such  can  be  procured, 
turned.  An  attractive  front  gate  may  add  much  to  appearances;  for  this 
well-proportioned  and  well-shaped  posts  of  cement  or  stone  will  give 
character  to  the  school;  the  name  of  the  school  engraved  on  the  posts  or  on 
an  attached  tablet  will  also  be  attractive. 
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Public  School,  Alton,  Peel  Co. 

The?  Women’s  Institute  at  this  place  has  purchased  four  and  a  half  acres 
of  land  at  the  rear  of  and  adjoining  the  school  grounds.  Plans  are  under  way 
to  develop  it  into  a  beautiful  public  park.  The  school  garden  is  located  this 
year  in  one  corner  of  the  park.  This  school  shows  overplanting  at  the  front; 
the  removal  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  trees  would  result  in  a  finer  avenue. 
Where  trees  can  be  grown  successfully  on  the  roadside,  it  is  not  necessary  or 
desirable  to  plant  also  inside  the  school  fence. 


7.  Don’t  Hesitate  to  Thin  Out  Trees. —  There  is  always  difficulty 
in  securing  support  for  the  cutting  down  of  trees.  Father  than  remove 
crowded  trees,  most  people  will  trim  and  trim  and  trim.  But  at  many 
schools,  the  best  possible  work  that  could  be  undertaken  for  Arbor  Day 
would  be  the  cutting  down  of  trees  that  are  misplaced  or  crowded.  To 
determine  which  to  cut  one  should  look  ahead  fifteen,  twenty-five  or  fifty 
years.  Hard  maples  should  be  allowed  at  least  thirty- five  feet  to  grow  in; 
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in  time  a  good  tree  will  fill  fifty  feet  of  space.  And  it  should  always  be 
remembered  that  one  fine  tree  is  more  to  be  desired  than  a  dozen  mis-shaped, 
trimmed  trees ;  it  is  always  a  tree  about  which  one’s  memory  clings. 

Likewise  trees  that  are  close  to  school  buildings  and  preventing  sun¬ 
shine  and  ventilation  should  be  removed ;  they  have  no  right  to  make  schools 
dreary  or  unhealthy. 

8.  Make  Arbor  Day  Count  for  Permanent  Improvement. — The 

educational  results  of  Arbor  Day  have  been  and  are  extensive  and  bene¬ 
ficial.  Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  tree  planting  and  many  happy 
celebrations  have  been  held  in  our  schools. 

In  too  many  cases,  however,  the  practical  results  in  improved  school 
grounds  have  been  disappointing.  Too  often  the  work  has  been  impulsive 
and  the  interest  transient.  In  such  cases  there  are  likely  to  be  few  if  any 
good  trees  growing  to-day  as  a  result  of  such  work.  Too  often  the  work  has 
been  overdone;  in  such  cases,  evidences  of  over-planting  and  poor  planting 
are  to  be  seen. 

The  weakness  has  been  that  the  matter  has  not  been  of  sufficient  con¬ 
cern  to  the  whole  section.  It  has  been  too  much  an  affair  of  the  teacher 
alone,  and  in  the  changes  of  teachers  the  good  work  of  one  year  has  been 
undone  or  neglected.  Owing  to  changes  in  the  membership  of  the  school 
boards,  also,  consistent  development  of  school  improvement  schemes  is  pre¬ 
vented  often. 

To  be  of  permanent  benefit,  the  work  should  be  carried  out  under  a 
well-considered  plan  that  has  been  explained,  discussed  and  accepted  by 
the  people  at  large,  for  example  at  the  annual  school  meeting.  If  possible, 
some  experienced  person  should  be  appointed  to  superintend  the  work  from 
year  to  year  under  the  direction  and  with  the  help  of  the  School  Board  or 
the  local  Women’s  Institute,  if  this  organization  should  be  given  charge  of 
the  undertaking.  For  laying  out  grounds  and  making  plans,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Landscape  Gardening  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  is  at 
the  service  of  School  Boards. 


Rockton  School,  Wentworth  Co. 

As  one  of  the  ratepayers  said,  “  What  appeared  to  me  in  my  school  days 
as  bare  and  uninviting  as  a  jail  has  become  a  thing  of  beauty  and  sweetness.” 

9.  Make  the  School  Gardening  Count  for  School  Improvement. — 

While  the  experimental  part  of  School  Gardening  connected  with  grains  and 

vegetables  is  best  carried  out  in  well-arranged  and  formal  plots,  nearly  all 
the  flower  growing  should  aim  at  making  the  school  surroundings  beautiful. 
This  does  not  require  formal  beds  so  much  as  attractive  borders,  a  wild 
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flower  garden,  window  boxes,  screens  for  fences,  outhouses,  stone  piles  and 
rubbish  heaps.  The  stump  shown  on  the  cover  of  this  bulletin  might,  for 
example,  be  covered  with  vines  and  made  useful  in  filling  up  some  low,  un¬ 
sightly  spot. 

In  growing  the  flowers,  sight  should  not  be  lost  of  lawns.  Well  kept 
grass  plots  are  just  as  desirable  as  flower  beds  and  in  this  connection  the 
boulevard  in  front  of  the  school  should  be  considered  part  of  the  school 
grounds. 


Rockton  School — Arbor  Day  Bee. 

The  teacher  had  the  idea;  the  people  had  the  desire;  the  work  was  done! 

10.  Don’t  Overplant  and  Obscure  the  School. — There  may  be 
some  reason  or  some  excuse  for  hiding  a  private  house  behind  a  high  hedge 
or  obscuring  shrubbery  and  trees.  But  a  public  school  should  stand  out 
open  and  beautiful  to  the  pupil  on  his  way  thither  or  to  the  passerby. 
Neither  the  front  nor  the  side  views  should  be  much  obscured.  One  should 
be  able  to  view  the  institution  from  afar.  Any  shrubbery  planted  at  the 
front  or  side  should  be  low — not  only  at  the  time  of  planting,  but  for  all 
subsequent  time.  Clumps  of  tall  shrubbery  or  trees  should  be  kept  to  the 
rear.  Windbreaks  are  permissible,  generally  speaking,  only  at  the  back  of 
the  school  grounds  and  then  they  should  not  be  so  dense  as  to  obscure  all 
vistas. 


U.  S.  S.  12  and  15,  Harwich  Tp.,  New  Scotland,  Kent  Co. 

The  beds  and  borders  at  this  school  have  been  well  arranged. 
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11.  Formal  Flower  Beds  in  Small  Lawns. —On  the  little  lawn  in 
front  of  the  country  school  it  will  be  advisable,  generally  speaking,  not  to 
establish  a  formal  flower  bed.  These  not  only  require  considerable  care  to 
be  kept  looking  nice,  but  they  also  detract  from  the  appearance  of  the  lawn. 
It  will  be  found  more  satisfactory,  as  a  rule,  to  restrict  the  flowers  to  bor¬ 
ders  along  the  walks  and  fences  or  around  the  school  building.  Formal 
beds  look  well,  however,  and  are  well  suited  to  such  small  spaces  as  may  be 
bounded  in  at  the  front  of  the  school  by  the  sidewalks;  they  also  look  well 
around  the  flag  staff.  There  are  satisfactions  in  perennial  borders  that  are 
not  possible  in  growing  annuals..  Particulars  regarding  these  may  be 
learned  in  Improvement  of  School  Grounds ,  mentioned  elsewhere. 


Forestry  Plot,  Springwater  School  Garden. 

The  little  evergreens  shown  in  the  forestry  plot  at  this  school  were  sent 
out  from  the  Provincial  Forestry  Nursery  in  the  spring  of  1910.  A  few  years’ 
growth  works  wonders;  when  sent  out  they  were  only  about  ten  inches  high. 
These  trees  are  now  large  enough  for  permanent  planting  about  the  school  or, 
if  not  needed  there,  it  is  permitted  to  distribute  them  amongst  the  pupils  for 
home  planting.  They  have  served  their  chief  purpose  when  they  have  trained 
children  to  like  to  grow  trees. 


12.  Established  a  School  Nursery  for  Growing  Trees. — One  of  the 

pleasantest  and  most  valuable  lines  of  training  to  be  gained  in  school  gar¬ 
dening  is  growing  trees.  A  small  plot  could  be  managed  to  grow  not  only 
the  trees  necessary  for  the  school  grounds,  but  others  for  planting  at  homes, 
along  public  roads,  around  local  churches,  etc.  It  takes  only  a  few  years  to 
produce  black  walnuts,  maples,  oaks,  etc.,  large  enough  to  be  planted  out  in 
permanent  locations.  And  the  Provincial  Forestry  Nursery  supplies  schools 
with  collections  of  small  evergreens  for  educational  purposes.  For  sugges¬ 
tions  regarding  a  tree  seed  exchange  amongst  the  schools  see  Agricultural 
Education  Bulletin  No.  5. 


Ontario  Department  of  Education 


Publications  Relating  to  Elementary  Agriculture, 
School  Ground  Improvement,  Etc. 

Copies  of  these  publications  have  been  sent  to  all  the  schools,  and  teachers 
should  see  that  they  are  retained  in  the  schools  for  the  use  of  teachers ,  trustees 
or  pupils.  So  far  as  the  supply  will  admit  of  it,  additional  copies  are  sent  to 
teachers  or  others  requesting  the  same  for  personal  use.  Some  of  the  circulars 
are  for  pupils'  use;  additional  copies  of  these  are  furnished  free  to  teachers 
who  make  use  of  them  in  the  classes.  Address  Director  of  Elementary  Agri¬ 
cultural  Education,  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph. 


! 

Circulars  and  Charts 


Circular  13, 


Circular  13  A 
Circular  13B 

Circular  13D 
Chart  No.  1 
Circular  13E 

Chart  No.  2 


1908  Improvement  of  School  Grounds. 

1909  Plans  for  Rural  School  Buildings. 

1912  Regulations  Relating  to  Elementary  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  in  School  Gardens  with  a  survey  of 
the  Work  in  Ontario  in  1911 

1912  Children’s  Gardening.  ( For  Pupils.) 

1913  Spring  and  Summer  Courses  for  Teachers  at  the 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph. 

1912  Alfalfa  or  Lucerne.  ( For  Pupils.) 

1912  Alfalfa  or  Lucerne. 

1912  On  the  Best  Time  to  Sow  Spring  Grains.  ( For 

Pupils. ) 

1912  On  the  Best  Time  to  Sow  Spring  Grains. 


Agricultural  Education  Bulletins 


No.  1,  Jan.  1913  The  Story  of  an  Ontario  School  Garden. 

No.  2,  Jan.  1913  Agriculture  in  the  Schools  of  Ontario. 

No.  3,  Feb.  1913  Suggestions  and  Helps  for  Teaching  Agriculture  and 

Carrying  on  School  Gardening. 

No.  4,  Mar.  1913  The  Dominion  Agricultural  Instruction  Act,  etc. 

No.  5,  Mar.  1913  The  Carleton  County  PotaknGrowing  Contest,  1912. 
No.  6,  Apr.  1913  School  Improvement  and  Arbor  Day. 


Instruction  Sheets 

In  addition  to  the  circulars,  bulletins  and  charts,  listed  above,  the 
Schools’  Division  of  the  Experimental  Union  sends  Instruction  sheets  with 
the  planting  material  sent  out  for  school  gardening  purposes.  Additional 
copies  of  these  are  sent  free  for  pupils’  use. 


No.  1,  1912 
No.  2,  1912 
No.  3,  1913 
No.  4,  1913 
No.  5,  1913 


School  Experiment  with  Lettuce. 

School  Experiment  with  Onions. 

School  Experiment  with  Beets. 

School  Gardening  Experiments  and  Demonstrations. 

School  Progress  Club  organizations  and  Instructions  for 
Canning  for  Girls’  Canning  Clubs. 
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Note. — These  Agricultural  Education  Bulletins  are  addressed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  school  addresses  furnished  by  School  Inspectors;  as  follows : — 


To  THE  TEACHER, 

S.  S.  No  1  Esquesing  Tp., 

MANSEWOOD  P.O., 

HALTON  CO.  ONT. 


Teachers  who  are  not  receiving  copies  regularly  should  make  inquiries 
of  postmasters  or  rural  route  mail  carriers.  If  the  back  numbers  cannot  be 
traced,  please  report  to  the  Director  of  Elementary  Agricultural  Education , 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph. 


Ministry  © f  Education,  Ontario 


